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MAY 


i” bead THE bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose.” 


The poet Milton gave us a lovely picture of May in his song * 
May Morning.” If you rise early and take a peek out your east win 
you will see Venus, the morning star, shining so brightly that 
will actually seem to be dancing in her eagerness to announce 
May morning. Dress and skip into the yard by the time the suni 
shooting his first bright rays above the horizon. Take a deep brea 
and smell the fresh earthy smell and the delicate fragrance of jon 
quils and hyacinths and plum blossoms. Listen to the chirp of 
robins and the happy, expectant chatter of other early birds. Is it 
wonder the morning star is eager to announce May? | 

Have you planned your May baskets? If not, you will find a 
design for a May basket in this number of Wee Wisdom. It is so 
to make that you will want to make one for each of your friends. 
you have a “Miss Lovely” in your community I am sure you will 
fail to remember her with one of your loveliest baskets after 
read “‘May Baskets for Miss Lovely” (Page 7). 

May Day gives us a wonderful opportunity to express our fri 
interest in all the members of the community. And remember, bo 
and girls, there are often “Mr. Lovelys” as well as “Miss Lov 
in even a small village—and you'll be surprised at their 
response to your May basket. 

If with Denis Florence McCarthy you have been 

“Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, ‘ 
Scents the dewy way,” 
be off with you and gather wild flowers for those May bal 
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By Ruth Shaw 


Last fall Mother Nature hurried around, 
Tucking tired babies to bed in the ground, 
Leafy brown quilts spread about them so tight 

For a long, cozy nap through the cold winter night. 


Now with spring breezes she gives them a shake, 
Peeps under covers and finds them awake, 

Turns on the warm sun, then a quick shower; 
Tenderly cuddles each precious flower; 


Buttons on dresses of blue, pink, and red; 
Ties a gay bonnet on each nodding head. 
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Day Mystery 


By Elsie Grant Henson 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


The silver half dollar was not enough. 


PSTAIRS in his room eleven-year-old Larry 
Todd stared at the silver half dollar in his 
hand. It was not enough. He must have more if 
he was to buy something special for Mother, and 
Mother’s Day was just a week off. Lately he 
had thought she looked tired. Maybe it was be- 
cause she had overworked, giving him a fine 
party on his birthday in March. Now he would 
have to earn more money to buy her a gift. For 
she was the most wonderful mother in the world. 
“Say, Larry!” His sister Amy tiptoed into the 
room. “What are you getting Mother? I’ve al- 
ready bought my gift. It’s a pink cyclamen, all 
potted and ready. The florist is keeping it for 


me until Saturday,” Amy added in a whisper. 


“What I get this year must be something 
special.” Larry spoke in‘a low tone. “Not station- 
ery or handkerchiefs like I got last year and the 
year before.” 

“You'd better make up your mind,” Amy ad- 
vised her brother. “Remember, it’s just a week 
until Mother’s Day.” 

“I know it,” Larry put the half dollar back 
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into his purse and snapped it shut. Amy 
was right. He must be doing something 
right away. Besides the gift for Mother, 
there was the sailboat contest he hoped 
to enter. That would take money too. 


“I’m going to ask Mother,” he told 
Amy. Then without explaining he ran 
down the stairs on his way to the kitchen. 

He found her sitting at a table, bending 
over her grocery list. 

- “Mother, may I go out to look for a 
job?” he asked. 

“Why, Son, I thought you wanted to try 
out your sailboat on the lagoon.” She 
glanced up in surprise. ‘“What’s changed 
your mind?” 

“Secrets.”” He smiled mysteriously, then 
flashed Amy a knowing smile, for she hag 
followed him into the kitchen. 


“Go ahead, dear,” Mother said; but if 
she suspected his secret she was careful 
not to let him know. 

It was a beautiful May day as he went down 
Cypress Street. A robin sang him a cheery song 
as he made his way over to Englewood Avenue. 
He would go there because the yards were larger 
with much more grass to mow. Mother had said 
that if you have a problem and ask God's help, 
He will surely give it. “Dear God, please help 
me to think of something special for Mother 
and to earn money to buy it.” Larry breathed 
the prayer as he reached the avenue. 

He had not gone far when he noticed a big 
brick house with a lawn mower in front. An 
elderly gentleman holding an oil can bent ovet 
it. Larry knew the man, so he darted through 
the picket gate, going straight toward him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Meyer. Do you need any 
help?” 

Mr. Meyer stood up, a twinkle in his dark eyes. 

“You couldn’t have come at a better time, my 
boy,” the man declared. “I’m badly. in need of 
someone just your size to pick up the bones our 
dog has carried into the yard and any other trash 
you can find before I start my mower. I dont 
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want my blades dulled. I’m in a hurry too. Soon 
some painters are coming for me to go with them 
to the Rosewood Gardens. When they do, I 
must leave.” 

Quickly Larry took a bushel basket and set 
to work. As he gathered up trash he wondered 
how much Mr. Meyer meant to pay. Nothing had 
been said about it. Still it was a job arid a way 
to get something nice for mother. 

It was not hard work. Mr. Meyer had said he 
didn’t want to bend over so much, but Larry 
thought it easy. Soon he had a strip cleared so 
the old gentleman could start mowing the 
Brass. 

The yard was only a little more than half 
finished when Larry saw a black automobile 
stopping at the front gate. A man in a painter’s 
outfit hopped out, hurrying into the yard. 

"Ready to go to Rosewood?” the painter 
asked Mr. Meyer. 

“Yes,” he nodded. Then he turned to Larry. 
“Could you finish the yard, my boy? I’ve waited 
along time for these painters. Now when I have 
the chance I must take them.” 

“Sure,” Larry grinned. “I'll finish the yard.” 

"Good. When you are through, be sure to 
clean the.mower and put it in the basement.” 

Larry watched Mr. Meyer back his car out of 
the garage and drive away. Then the boy started 
to mow. As he pushed the lawn mower he won- 
dered how much money he was earning. Again 
ithad not been mentioned. 

When he promised to finish the yard he 
thought it would be easy. But by the time he had 
mowed only a few rounds he realized it was not. 
The grass was long and hard to cut. Some of it 
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“I wish I could go, but I must 
finish this yard.” 


had to be gone over twice and even three times 
to look right. 

_ Once as he rested he saw his best friend 
George Simpson coming along the walk outside 
the fence. He was carrying a sailboat in his hand. 

“Hey, Larry. Better run home and get yours. 
We've got to practice sailing our boats if we 
win that prize. Remember the contest is the 
Saturday after Mother’s Day,” George said. 

.Larry stood motionless, his eyes wistful as they 
rested on George’s latest craft, named the 
“Racer.” 

“TI wish I could go, but I must finish this yard,” 
Larry spoke at last. 

“Aw, it looks all right. If you mow that little 
strip in a hurry, I'll wait,” George proposed, 
coming into the yard to sit down on the steps. 

“O. K.,” Larry brightened. Then as fast as 
possible he pushed the mower ahead of him. 
Other boys would be at the lagoon. By watching 
them he ought to get new ideas for the faster 
model he meant to enter in the contest. 

He cut one swath of grass, then another. 
He was almost through when his eyes rested on 
a big pair of shears Mr. Meyer had left on the 
porch steps. The sight of them made the boy’s 
heart sink. The edges of the yard must be 
clipped! At home he always did it for his father. 
That would take a long time. Rebellious thoughts 
surged through Larry’s mind. Why should he 
give up this trip to the lagoon? Hadn’t Mr. 
Meyer said only to mow the yard? 
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Then Larry thought of his prayer. He had ternoon?” Mother asked anxiously. Pictu: 

asked for help with his problem of a special’ “I'll rest on the way out. If I get tired, Mr 

Mother's Day gift. Shouldn’t he then do the right Meyer will let me rest. He’s nice. Besides, I've 

thing no matter how badly he wanted to sail the got to work if——” 

boats on the lagoon? Larry stopped abruptly. He had almost given 
“I can’t go. Not as soon as I thought,” he the secret away. He must earn as much as pos 

turned to tell George. “See all those ragged sible to get something nice for that Mother's 


edges. They must be trimmed before this job Day gift. 
is done right.” It was surprising how much better “I know why you want to earn so much,” / 
he felt after saying those words. Amy cried, a mischievous light dancing in her 


“But you want to win that contest, don’t blue eyes. 
you?” George demanded. “The yard looks good “Keep it to yourself,” Larry replied with a 
enough now,” he added in disgust. “I can’t wait knowing smile at his sister. Then with his moth- 
_ any longer.” er’s permission he left the room, going down 
- “Maybe I can come out after noon,” Larry the street toward Englewood Avenue. But even 
called after his friend, who had started away, but with the prospect of this new job he had no idea 
_ George acted as if he had not heard. what to get for Mother. 

Larry had finished the clipping when he saw He had never seen a prettier place than Rose. 
the broom near the porch steps. He must sweep wood Gardens. As yet it was not finished. Mr. 
the walks free of the green spears that had fallen Meyer, who owned the land, had had cottages 
when he clipped the edges. That would mean he built around a small lake, where people from J 
could not be through much before noon. But _ the city could come for vacations. 

Mother had always said that any job, if under- Larry noticed small yards in front of the un 
taken, must be done well; and wasn’t he de- painted houses. Only one cottage had been fin- 
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pending on this one to ished, but it was lovely, 
get something special for : with a big oak tree bend- By 
Mother? ing protectingly over it. It 


He was cleaning the 
lawn mower when Mr. 
Meyer drove his car into 
the driveway; for he had 
come home for lunch. As 
he walked across the yard 
his eyes lighted. 

“Say, you've done a 
i good job,” the old gentle- 
7 man exclaimed. “You're a 
find. I can use you at Rose- 
wood Gardens. Would 
you like to go out with 
me after lunch? To work 
on some small yards 


was painted white, with 
green shutters on each side , 
of the windows. A rose 7 
bush hedge separated the} 4. 
small yard from the drive- f 
way. Boxes filled with 
overhanging green vines 
had been placed on the} yg. 
window ledges. pape 
Larry set to work 
ing weeds in front of the 
new cottage. As he worked 
the idea came to him. God A 
had told him what to get bask 
for Mother! Larry was 80 


there?” _ excited he wanted to stop 
as “Sure,” Larry cried. “I'll By Shirley Stewart work to ask Mr. Meyet, The 
- run home and eat, then be but he was busy talking} sq 
3 back.” A million little fairies with the painters. ee 
be Dressed in gowns of white But late that afternoon pha 
= -wiches and drank an extra Danced. upon the cherry trees when the two rode home "] 
“9 glass of milk, talking be, All through the night. together, Larry told his} al 
a tween bites of his trip to But when the morning sun came out idea to Mr. Meyer. "7 
q Rosewood Gardens. They forgot to go away, “T want it to be a mys Pex, 
q “But, Son, won’t you be = So they changed into blossoms tery gift for Mother,” the] 14. 
4 too tired to work this af- And settled down to stay. (Turn to page 26) “ 
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By Enid Crawford Pierce 


HE linoleum floor of the sunroom at 

Francie’s house made the best possible work- 
shop, and Janey and Ann were glad Francie’s 
mother didn’t mind the disorder. “It’s because,” 
Francie explained, bringing the scissors, “‘she 
Says she used to love making May baskets when 
she was a girl. Will you hand me another lace- 
paper doily, please, Janey?” 

“Here you are!” and Janey worked one of the 
pretty circles from the tightly pressed pile. 
“These are extra nice ones, I think.” 

Ann ‘was folding her doily carefully into 
basket shape. ‘““They certainly are! And not so 
very hard to work into baskets. Just the same, 
I'm glad we got pretty well along before supper. 
There isn’t much more to finish now.” 

"I just gobbled tonight, or so Mother said,” 
contributed Janey. “Please pass the pink cello- 
phane, Francie.” 

“How many do you think we ought to make 
in all, girls?” asked Francie. 

“Didn’t we figure on one from each of us to 
Teacher, Miss Abbott, that is? And some to 
Mrs. Dale?” 

“Of course,” Janey agreed. “Sunday school’s 


“Mother says she used to love making May baskets.” 


important too.” 

“And we're each giving one to Miss Doris, 
remember!” Ann loved dancing class. 

“Miss Doris for sure.” Janey bent a pipe 
cleaner into a handle. “Do you like this green 
lining, Francie?” 

“I certainly do. That finishes the teachers, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Well, practically,” said Janey, tying a bow 
on the handle. “Of course there’s Miss Lovely. 
But she’s such a cross old thing!” 

Francie reached for a yellow ribbon. “I should 
say she is! The other day I couldn’t play “The 
Jolly Farmer’ the way she wanted -it, and she 
was so mean! She put me back two pages in the 
exercise book!” 

“Those exercises!” Janey moaned. “How I 
hate ‘em! But Miss Lovely says I'll never be a 
pianist until I can play °em! Who cares!” 

Ann bent back to get the full effect of her 
pink basket. ““You know, come to think of it, 
that old piano teacher is the only teacher we 
have who's horrid! No basket for her, I say!— 
oh, hello, Mrs. Reid!” 

Francie’s mother was standing in the door- 
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way, with lemonade and cookies on a tray. 
“Hello, girls! Can you stop for a little something 
to eat, or have your suppers filled you up? Fool- 
ish question! Francie, please help me with the 
pitcher.” 

Delighted giggles came from the three girls, 
and the lace-paper doilies, cellophane linings, 
and pipe-cleaner handles were left lying on the 
floor as the girls gathered around the small 
table. Francie’s mother helped them generously, 


and then sipping her own lemonade, she spoke — 


admiringly. 

“You girls have done a wonderful job. I sup- 
pose you're remem- 
bering all your teach- 
ers, Francie?” 

“Of course, Moth- 
er. That is, all but 
Miss Lovely. She 
won't care whether 
she has one or not.” 

Janey broke in. 
“She's so touchy that 
a May basket won't 
mean a thing to 


Mrs. Reid smiled 
and broke another 
cooky. “Think not, 
girls? Did you ever 
stop to think that 
Miss Lovely may 
have things to make 
her cross? Perhaps 
she’s just anxious 
about her mother.” 

“What about her 
mother, Mrs. Reid?’”’ asked Ann. “Most every- 
body has a mother.” 


“True enough, Ann. But Miss Lovely’s mother 
is so ill that she has to spend all her time in 
bed. That means lots of care, and Miss Lovely 
has to give her that care and teach music too. 
Well, I'll run along if you’ve had all the cookies 
you want. Good-by, and have fun! Come back 
if you need anything.” And Mrs. Reid went 
back to the livingroom. 

Right away the girls began to gather together 
the pretty containers they had finished. It took 
only a few minutes to fill them with violets and 
spring beauties and pack them into a big market 
basket. “‘Let’s go,” urged Ann. “It’s dark enough 


now. 


The girls were stammering embarrassec y- 


Trying to make their steps as noiseless as 
sible, the girls found their way to the big colonial 
house where their dear teacher lived, Miss Abbott 
with the merry eyes and the light-brown hair, 
They hung three baskets on the doorknob, rang 
the bell, and scampered away laughing, before 
Teacher could answer the door and discover 
them. 

Hurrying now, they reached the small white 
house of Mrs. Dale, and there hung three of their 
choicest baskets. ‘“‘She’s: grand, isn’t she?” said 
Ann as they scurried away. 

“Well,” said Francie, “I'll say this for her, 
She never preaches in 
Sunday school class, 
but some way she 
makes me want to 
do right.” 

Only one more 
place to go—the 
boarding house 
where the light 
hearted Miss Doris 
lived. The girls all 
loved her, for as Ann 
said, “She does try 
to give us fun while 
she teaches.” 

Now there was 
but one more block 
to go, and the big 
market basket was 
empty. Past several 
cheerfully lighted 
houses, and then in 
the gathering dusk 
the girls came to the 
little house of Miss Lovely, with its peeling 
paint and sagging porch. Nothing nice about tt, 
they were thinking, nothing nice at all! 

But a voice, very gentle and sweet, was calling 
from out the neglected garden, and there in the 
dimness the three could barely make out the 
slight form of their music teacher. 

“Oh, good evening, Miss Lovely!” practically 
chorused the surprised trio, and tried to hutty 
along the old white fence. But Miss Lovely was 
speaking again. 

“I wonder if you girls ever make May bas 
kets?” 

Three faces were red, and three tongues had 
lost their usual glibness. “Why, yes, Miss 
Lovely,” answered Francie. (Turn to page 28) 
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Roof Keep 


By Gardner Hunting 
Part II of a Two-Part Story 


FTER that Darrel began to experiment. Next 

day he began to do things—extra things— 

for folks. Somebody gave Mother a box of candy 

and she gave him three pieces. He hadn’t had 

any candy for a long while and was hungry for it, 

the way the shelves were hungry for books! Boy, 
it would taste good! 

But he gave a piece to a little girl, whose 
mother was buying a picture book for her; and 
when he saw both the little girl’s and the 
mother’s eyes light up, it was so novel and so 
swell that he couldn’t eat any of that candy 
himself. He took one piece out to the print 
shop at the rear of the store, and gave it to Pete, 
the sour old pressman who was always ordering 
him around. And Pete stared at him. “My 
mother’s got a box; I thought you'd like a 
taste,” Darrel said. And if Pete’s eyes didn’t 
exactly light up, they sure didn’t look so sour 
when he bit into the chocolate. So Darrel took 
his last piece of candy down to the stockroom 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


in the basement and gave it to old Dan Caxton, 
the stockman. And Old Dan laughed right out. 
“Whee!” he said, “when you s’pose anybody 
gave me a lollypop last!” He ate it and went 
back to his work; and if you didn’t see light in 
his eyes, you could see it in the back of his neck! 
When Darrel was back upstairs, he himself 
laughed right out to his own surprise. 

“Did you like the candy?” Mother asked him. 

“Sure!” Darrel said. “It was swell!” 

Of course he found that some people did not 
light up when you did things for them; they took 
it as a matter of course, He thought about that. 
Maybe you had to do something more for such 
folks, like putting more wood on a fire so it 
would burn up brighter. But looking for things 
to do for folks began to be a habit with Darrel. 

But what could all this have to do with getting 
a roof to keep? If you could go and light up 
Mr. Solis’s eyes, it wouldn’t hardly make him 
not take the house away from Mother. But some- 
how Darrel began to feel less scared and dis- 
couraged. Because if you were getting acquainted 
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Twelve-year-old Darrel Doyle’s father was with 
the armed service in China. Mother had hardly any 
money, and Mr. Solis, the owner of the house he 
and Mother and Molly, his eight-year-old sister, lived 
in, wanted it, and they didn’t have any place to go. 

Mother and Darrel worked in a bookstore down- 
town, and the Doyles could get along all right till 
Father came home—if only they could keep a roof 
over their heads, Mother said. One night Darrel 
heard his mother praying out loud in her room 
when she thought he was asleep. “Oh, God,” she 
said, “‘have You forgotten us?” It scared Darrel, but 
what could he do except help all that he could? 

Darrel loved books, and one day in the store he 

icked up a new book. The very first words startled 
om because they said God was not somebody out- 
side of you but that God was inside of you. Then 


What the Story Told Before 


it said: “God is love.” 

Then .Darrel remembered that the Bible said, 
“God is love” —just like that. 

He took the book home that night. He dreamed j~ 
he saw a lot of people looking at each other as if 
they loved each other; and in their eyes was a sort 
of light. If God is love and is inside of eve: ; 
how can He forget anybody? Darrel wondered. 

When he and Mother went to the store he began 
to watch people’s eyes to see if they had the light in 
them, Few people had it. 

That afternoon Darrel carried heavy books to her 
car for an old woman. “Oh, thank you,” she said, 
and there was a light in her eyes! 

When he went to the washroom he happened to 
look up at the mirror over the washbowl and there 


was a light in his own brown eyes! 


with God He sure couldn’t forget you! You 
might be a new acquaintance to God if you 
hadn’t been acquainted with Him before. But 
He would be sure to remember you now! 

One night Mother heard about an apartment 
she thought she could get. She was so excited 
her face got red, and she ran for the bus when 
the store closed. “Get Molly some supper, Dar- 
rel!” she said, breathlessly. “I'll come home as 
soon as I can.” 

Darrel could heat a can of vegetable soup and 
poach an egg. So he fed Molly; and when Mother 
didn’t come and didn’t come, he put the little 
blue-eyed sister to bed. He wondered if maybe 
God hadn’t forgotten them after all. He won- 
dered if maybe he, Darrel, hadn’t reminded God 
about them. 

Then Mother had come home and cried. She 
had been away out at North Long Beach and 
found that somebody else had rented the apart- 
ment she had hoped to get! So still they hadn’t 
any roof. But Darrel had kept some soup and 
things hot for her, and he put a cushion in her 
chair and kissed her and said, “Don’t worry, 
Mother; it’ll come out all right.” He brought 
her the book about God that was still unopened 
on her bedroom table. When he went to bed 
she was still sitting up, tired as she was, reading 
it. 
Next morning she had the book on the break- 
fast table. “Are you reading this, Darrel?” she 
asked him. 

He looked up, embarrassed; he didn’t know 
why. But all at once—wonderful! His mother’s 
eyes were all lighted up. When she tried to talk 
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-day and bought a lot of books. Darrel heard him 


she choked up, so they didn’t talk any more. 
But in the store that day she didn’t seem so tired 
and worried. 

Mr. Beecham, the Seal Beach man, was in that 


say to Mother, “I’m going to visit my grand- 
children, Mrs. Doyle, and I want to take these 
books to them. But I have to be in court all day. 
Can you send them out to my house tonight, 
sure?” 

“Oh, yes!” Mother promised; and she packed 
the books up and marked them for parcel ex- 

ress. 

. The last parcel express left at four o'clock. But 
just about that time a woman in the store told 
Mrs. Doyle that there was an apartment for 
rent at a place away over on the west side, and 
Mother got Mr. Ward, the store owner, to let 
her leave at once and go to look at it. She was 
all excited again and rushed away. 

But at six o'clock, when the store closed, 
Darrel found the huge package of books, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Beecham, still standing on the 
shipping table, undelivered. Mother had for- 
gotten them. Oh, boy! and Mr. Beecham was 
going away and wanted them tonight, sure— 
for his grandchildren. Oh, boy! 

Everybody else in the store was gone except 
Old Dan who waited to lock up after Darrel. 
Darrel stood and stared at Mr. Beecham’s books 
that Mother had promised would be delivered 
at his home in Seal Beach tonight. 

Seal Beach was away out east, at least five 
miles from the store. There was a bus, but Darrel 
didn’t even have bus fare tonight! Mother usually 
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id the bus fares home, but 
neither she nor he had thought 
of it before mother left. Darrel 
had spent his last dime for a 
blue rubber balloon for which 
Molly had begged, and he was 
what Dad used to call “stone 
broke.” What in the world 
would he do? Mother would 
feel awful if the books didn’t 
go to Mr. Beecham. Suppose 
Mother should be disappointed 
again about this roof she hoped 
to get for them, and then find 
that Mr. Beecham’s books 
hadn’t been delivered? That 
would be just too much; it 
would put out all the light in 
Mother’s eyes! 

Darrel couldn’t take it. No 
use talking—no use thinking he 
couldn’t walk five miles out to 
Seal Beach, lugging those books. 
No use thinking somebody else 
should have seen to getting 
those books off, by parcel ex- 
press or someway, to Mr. 
Beecham. They ‘had to get to 
Mr. Beecham tonight. They had 
to! And nobody even knew 
about it all except Darrel. It 
was up to him. 

He did not know when he 
had ever walked five miles be- 


Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I greet this new 
May day 
With ped cheer in my 
heart; 
Whatever the tasks it holds 
for me, 
Pil gladly do my part. 


fore. Tonight he would have 
to walk ten, or almost ‘ten, out 
to Seal Beach and back home. 
He guessed those books would 
weigh twenty pounds, and he 
was tired. He had to go home 
and get Molly’s supper perhaps! 


What could he do? 
The telephone! He could 
phone Mr. Beecham; maybe 


Mr. Beecham would drive down 
and get the books. But if he 
did that, Mother would be so 
ashamed. Well, it was up to 
Darrel. Tomorrow would be too 
late! 

He telephoned Mrs. Harvey, 
who lived next door to the 
Doyle home, and asked her 
to look after Molly. She would. 
Then he took the books and 
went out. He just told Dan he 
was going to deliver them, with- 
out saying where. Then he 
started the long walk out to 
Mr. Beecham’s home at Seal 
Beach. 


The chances of getting a 
ride were virtually nil; people 
hardly ever stopped their cars 
to take on anybody but soldiers 
any more, and particularly in 
the evening. So he was almost 
sure that he would have to 
walk the whole way. 

Did you ever walk five miles 
after a day’s work, when you 
were tired out, and lug twenty 
pounds of books? Darrel 
thought he couldn’t do it. After 
three blocks, he knew he 
couldn’t do it. You too would 
think he couldn’t. After five 
blocks more he sat down to 
rest—and was sure he couldn’t 
get up and go on, After five 
blocks more his legs ached and 
the string on the bundle was 
cutting into his fingers. Carry- 
ing them on your shoulder 
helped only a little for a little 
while. He was all in! 

But each block somehow he 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, take me by the 
hand 

As I go into slumberland, 

Where I shall get the needed 
rest 

To meet tomorrow’s every 
test. 


= 


kept on. How many blocks made 
a mile? Twenty? Then five 
miles would be five times twenty 
—a hundred blocks! If he was 
all in before he had walked one 
mile, he would be five times 
all in when he had walked five 
miles. But somehow he kept on 
going. 

“Please God, help me. Oh, 
God, if You are inside of me, 
You can’t forget me. Oh, God, 
help me help Mother—she’s so 
swell—she does so much for 
me! If I do this for her, I am 
doing it for You, God. I want 
to get acquainted with You, so 
I'm trying this for love.” 

He had to rest. He wrapped 
his handkerchief around the 
cord of the huge package of 
books. He kept on praying. He 
kept on trying to remember that 
God was inside of him and 
couldn’t forget. 

He had Mr. Beecham’s home 
address, and he knew the way. 
Sure! He knew the way. All 
he had to do was keep on. Sup- 
pose it took all night? All right, 
Mr. Beecham wouldn’t leave 
till morning. All right, he'd 
keep on. 
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Words by Eleanor Hammond 


Music by Faith Chambers Wilson 


1. The ap-ple tree is the Queen of May, She is 
2. The cher-ry tree is a 


love - ly bride; The 


a. 
t 
wear-ing a flow-’ry gown to-day, And all the birds in the 
plum is abrides-maid by her side, And all the birds in the 
i i | 


orch-ard sing:“Cheer-i-lee, cheer-i-lee! Here comes spring!” 


12 


tree-tops say:“Cheer-i-lee, cheer-i-lee! It is May!” 
| 
| 6) 
| 
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He wished he had his supper, 
He wished it was only one mile, 
or even two, to Mr. Beecham's 
house. He wished he was twice 
twelve years old. He wished— 
he wished he was there! 

That was the hardest ni 
in Darrel Doyle’s life. After a 
while just walking and resting 
and walking, and keeping on, 
got to be like a bad dream, in 
which you can’t make your legs 
go. But the farther he went the 
more he thought God wasn't 
forgetting—because he could 
keep on. After a long time he 
began to feel a queer new 
strength coming into him. He 
had raced and run enough in 
games to know what second 
wind is; but he began to feel 
a kind of second strength. And 
as night settled down and bus 
after bus rattled by that might 
have taken him up, he just kept 
on. 


He never did know just how 


| he got there; but he did. He 


didn’t know how he would ever 
get home. But he was on Mr. 
Beecham’s porch at last, ringing 
the bell, and funny thing, Mr. 


) Beecham himself came to the 


door. 

He was a big, kind man, Mr. 
Beecham was, with bushy white 
hair. He looked at Darrel. “Oh, 
good!” he said. “The books, 
eh?” He took the package and 
looked at it. “Parcel express,” 
he read from the label. “O. K., 
son. I was afraid they werent 
coming.” And he started to shut 
the door. 

Then abruptly he looked at 
Darrel again. “Say!” he said. 


y “Aren’t you Mrs. Doyle’s son, 


who works in the book store 
downtown ?” 
“Yes, sir,’ Darrel said. 
Mr. Beecham looked out into 
the street. ‘““Where’s the wag- 
(Turn to page 31) 
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LOHA, fellow collectors! 
Aloha, and all aboard! for 
this month we sail across the 
blue Pacific Ocean to pay a visit 
to glamorous Hawaii, whose 
capital city, Honolulu, on the 
island of Oahu, is called the 
“Paradise of the Pacific.” 

The twenty or more islands 
in the Hawaiian group became 
United States territory by an- 
nexation on August 12, 1898, on 
which date the government of 
the Republic of Hawaii ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of 


- the United States. 


The islands have had a most 
interesting and colorful history. 
The earliest settlers were Poly- 
nesians, who are believed to 
have emigrated there about 500 
A. D. The Polynesians are sup- 
posed to have come originally 
from Asia, although there is a 
tradition that they are the de- 
scendants of a race who former- 
ly lived on a great continent 
that sank beneath the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean many thou- 
sands of years ago. 

The Hawaiian Islands re- 
mained unknown to Europe, 
America, and Asia until 1778, 
in which year James Cook, a 
British sea captain, landed on 
the island of Kauai. He named 
the group the Sandwich Islands, 
in honor of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, his friend and patron. 

At the time of Captain Cook’s 
Visit the islands were divided 
into four kingdoms, each with 
its own ruler. By 1796 the great 


« Our Stamp 
Collectors « « 


Hawaiian chieftain Kameha- 
meha I had subdued the other 
rulers, and about 1800 he be- 
came king of the islands. The 
United States stamp that we 
illustrate shows a statue of him 
that stands in Honolulu. 
Under the rule of various 
kings and queens, Hawaii re- 
mained a kingdom until 1893. 
In that year after many political 
difficulties the reigning queen 
Liliuokalani abdicated. For a 
short while the islands were 
ruled by a provisional govern- 
ment. In 1894, upon the adop- 
tion of a new constitution, they 
became a republic, with Sanford 
B. Dole, the son of an American 
missionary, as president. Four 
years later annexation to the 
United States took place. 
Queen Liliuokalani, whose 
portrait is shown on the second 
stamp that we illustrate, is gen- 
erally credited with being the 


- composer of the famous Ha- 


waiian song “Aloha Oe” (Fare- 
well to Thee.) In the Hawaiian 
language the word aloha is a 
greeting that is used both for 
“hello” and “farewell.” 


By | 
Roland 


Rexroth 


The overprint “Provisional 
Govt. 1893” shown on the 
stamp was applied to all current 
Hawaiian stamps upon the 
queen’s abdication. 

Philatelically Hawaii is of 
great prominence, because some 
of the world’s most valuable 
stamps come from there. The 
first Hawaiian stamps were is- 
sued in 1851. Most of these 
stamps were used on letters sent 
by missionaries to their relatives 
in the United States. Only a 
few hundred of these stamps 
were printed, and today these 
Hawaiian “missionary” stamps, 
as they are called, are very rare, 
being valued at from two to 
twenty thousand dollars each. 

Most stamps issued by Hawaii 
between 1864 and 1899, in 
which year the Hawaiian stamps 
were discontinued and replaced 
by those of the United States, 
can be readily obtained today, 
and they form a most interest- 
ing addition to a United States 
collection. The one-cent stamp 
that we illustrate shows the coat 
of arms of Hawaii, and the two- 
cent stamp a view of Honolulu. 

Since next year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the annexation 
of Hawaii to the United States, 
it is rumored that our govern- 
ment will issue a special stamp 
to commemorate this event. 

Aloha until next month! 
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Ratny-Da House 
Dorothy Bailey 


All rainy days are pleasant ones 
From dawn till day is done, 
When houses full of children 
Start rainy-weather fun. 


There are children in the attic 
And children on the stair; 

So patter, little raindrops— 
What do the children care? 


Hide and seek and dressing up 

And pirates’ den and store, 

And making tents with tablecloths— 
What child could ask for more? 


Blindman’s buff and books to read, 
And playing school and train— 
We're living in a magic land 

With walls of silver rain! 
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here in the city of Jerusalem,” 
Jesus told His disciples. ‘God the Father 
will give you power such as you have never 
known before.” 

Forty days passed after Jesus rose from the 
dead before He ascended into heaven. During 
those forty days He showed Himself several 
times to His disciples and friends. It was at one 
of those meetings as the disciples sat together 
in an upper room that Jesus, standing in their 


. midst, said to them, ““Tarry here in Jerusalem.” 


Jesus was a wise teacher, full of understanding 
and love. Jesus knew that His disciples were 
afraid for their own safety. He knew that they 
were confused and bewildered. He knew that 
they lacked leadership. He knew that when He 
was no longer with them they would need to 
make direct contact with the Father, each man 
for himself. ““Tarry here. Right here in Jerusalem 
where you are,” He said. “Be still. Pray and 
listen. Wait upon the Lord.” 

It was not because Jesus was not ready to 
give to the disciples power such as they had 
never known before that He asked them to wait, 
to tarry there in Jerusalem. It was because He 
knew that the disciples were not ready for this 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


divine power. Power from on high does not 
come to a heart and mind that is full of fear, 
confusion, and dread. It is the quiet, listening, 
receptive mind that makes contact with God the 
Father. Jesus knew and understood that when He 
told His disciples, the men whom He had chosen 
to carry on His work on earth, to wait. “Tarty 
here in Jerusalem.” 

And again later, just before Jesus ascended 
into heaven, when the disciples walked on the 
hill near Bethany with their beloved Master, He 
said to them: “The things that I do you can do 
also. Go-into all parts of the world, beginning 
here in Jerusalem, and preach the gospel of 
love as I have taught you.” 

Then Jesus showed his love and thoughtful- 
ness still further. He knew that the disciples must 
feel His presence, realize His power constantly, 
if they were to succeed in their newer role of 
teacher and preacher. So with tender words He 
told them: “And know, within your own hearts, 
that I am with you always.” 

In that upper room the disciples waited. Some- 
times in low tones they talked to each other: 
“Remember the day that Jesus healed the 


lepers.” 
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“He was never too weary to help the down- 
trodden.” 

“To the hardened sinner He said, “Your sins 
are forgiven; go and sin no more.’ ” 

But even though they must have talked often 
of these things, they spent long hours in silent 
prayer, waiting, listening, expecting. 

Ten days after Jesus had ascended into heaven 
the day of Pentecost arrived. For the Jews it was 
a day of festivity, and many people from all 

s of the country thronged the streets of ‘Jeru- 
salem. With a group of friends the disciples still 


waited in that upper room. Still much of their. 


time was spent in prayer and meditation. 

Suddenly in the stillness of that room the 
disciples heard a sound like the rushing of a 
mighty wind, and it filled the room where they 
sat. Then they saw what ap- 
peared to be a glow of light 
above one another’s heads. 
Immediately they were filled 
with a power and force never 
before known or experi- 
enced. Their enthusiasm was 
like a fire that could not be 
extinguished. They shouted 
as one man, they sang in a 
chorus, and they praised God 
in unison. When they tried to 
talk, each one to the other, 
they spoke in many different 
tongues. 

In the street the people 
heard the commotion and a 
large crowd gathered to see 
what the noise was all about. 
In amazement men from the 
many different countries stopped quickly, for 
each man heard in his own language the words 
that the disciples shouted. At that moment it 
seemed every tongue known to man was declar- 
ing, “Jesus is the Son of God, and God is the 
Father of all.” 

Many of the men in the street asked, “What is 
the meaning of all this?” 

Some there were who mocked: “The men are 
full of new wine.” 

Boldly Peter stood up, the other disciples press- 
ing close beside him. “Know you this,’ he 
shouted to the crowd, “the men are not drunken 
With wine, as you imagine. But the things have 


Come to pass that the prophet foretold long ago. 


God has poured out His Spirit upon men.” 


A Child’s Garden 
By Mabel Wilton 


All my thoughts are tiny seeds 
That I must plant with care 
If I would grow a garden 
Of flowers straight and fair. 


I will plant the joyous thoughts, 
Discarding those unkind; 

I'll always plant the good thoughts 
That come into my mind. 


I will guard them tenderly 
From petty weeds that sprout; 
And if I find weeds growing there 
I will quickly pull them out. 


The rudeness of the crowd in the street was 
hushed by Peter’s boldness. Peter spoke to them: 
“Men of Israel, listen to what I say. Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man sent of God, came’ among you 
with signs and wonders. Unbelievers that you 
are, you put Him to death on the cross. But 
God raised Him up from death, and He now 
sits at the right hand of God.” 


The disciples looked earnestly into the up- 
turned faces of the great throng that had gath- 
ered around them. Bravely they preached the 
things that Jesus had preached, the very things 
for which Jesus had been put to death; yet they 
knew no fear. The disciples were men who had 
seen and talked with the risen Christ. They were 
men who in the stillness of their own hearts had 
heard the voice of God; they had been endowed 
with power from on high. 
They were men set apart to 
do God’s work. They were 
chosen to carry into all the 
world the message that Jesus 
taught. 

Earnestly the disciples 
shouted to their listeners who 
waited in the street, “Jesus, 
the Son of God, came into 
the world to save people 
from sin.” 

Many people in that vast 
throng who heard the disci- 
ples tell about Jesus and His 
love for all men bowed their 
heads in remorse and shame . 
because of the wickedness in 
their own hearts. Some of 
them made their way through 
the crowd to stand beside Peter and his friends. 
“Men and brethren,” they asked of the disciples, 
“what shall we do to be saved ?” 

Peter explained to them: “Repent and turn 
from your sins. Believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God and be baptized in His name, and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” Peter 
continued to talk with power and authority, 
“God's promise is for you and your children, and 
for all who come after you. Believe on Jesus,” 
Peter begged, “and save yourselves from the 


~ wickedness of this world. 


“Tarry in Jerusalem. Be still. Meditate. Pray. 
When God has given you power, go into all 
parts of the world and preach the gospel of love, 
beginning your work (Twrn to inside back cover) 
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VER since Whitetail had 
been a tiny spotted deer, 
his family and friends had told 
him to stay away from people. 
His mother had taught him to 
stand very still when the wind 
told him that people were near. 
She showed him how to give a 
jump and a leap into the deep 
woods when people were too 
close. Whitetail was still a small 
deer when he had an accident 
in the woods. He was feeling 
very sick and couldn’t walk 
when he heard a rustle in the 
bushes and the sound of foot- 
steps. 

Afterward Whitetail remem- 
bered that he had jumped and 
tried to run. But the next thing 
he was really sure of was that 
somebody was carrying him and 
that he felt much better. The 
smell of people was all around 
him, but nothing uncomfortable 
was happening to him. 

Whitetail didn’t know it, but 
he was going to live with people 
for a while, till his leg was 
better. The forest ranger who 
found him took him to his little 
house in the woods and put 
medicine and bandages on his 
hurt leg. Then he put Whitetail 
in a tiny yard with a fence much 


too high for a little deer to 
jump over. Pretty soon the for- 
est ranger’s little boy and girl 
came with buckets to fill a big 
tub of water for him. Whitetail 
was frightened. He wanted to 
run, but the fence was too high 
and his hurt leg was still too 
sick. 

He huddled in a corner of the 
fence, his eyes big and fright- 
ened, watching every move the 
boy and girl made. He saw the 
clear water pour from their 
buckets into the big tub. He was 
very, very thirsty. He wished he 
had some of that water to cool 
his hot throat. Maybe the boy 
and girl would go away and 
leave him with that tub of 
water. 

Sure enough, pretty soon they 
went out of the gate, without 
coming any nearer to him. The 
little deer looked all around, 
and then, his head high, his eyes 


and ears alert and his nose 
quivering, he hobbled on three 
legs to the tub of water. He 
stood beside it for a minute of 
two before he felt safe enough 
to lower his head and drink. 
How good it tasted! White 
tail felt better almost right 
away. All the same, he did not 
forget to lift his head several 
times while he was drinking, to 
make sure that no danger was 
near. His nose told him that 
people were not very far away. 
His ears heard the kitchen 
sounds as the ranger’s wife 
cooked a meal in the little cab 
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in. But the sounds and the 
smells did not come any closer, 
so the little deer drank till his 
thirst was satisfied. Then he 
curled up in the soft thick grass 
in the fence corner and took a 
little nap. 
Somehow his eyes had missed 
. seeing the boy and girl, hiding 
behind a clump of bushes and 
holding very, very still, so that 
not even a leaf wiggled because 
of them. They grinned at each 


lowered his head and drank. 
The little girl squeezed the boy’s 
arm when Whitetail lay down 


other when the little deer first | 


to rest. They were remembering 
what their father, the forest 
ranger, had said, 

“If we can make the little 
deer comfortable enough so that 
he will eat and drink and rest, 
he will have a chance of getting 
better. But if he is too fright- 
ened to eat and drink and if he 
struggles all the time to get out 
of the pen, we won’t be able to 
help him.” 

“He drank water all right,” 
the boy told his sister when they 
were far enough away from 
Whitetail’s pen. 

“And I think he was going to 
sleep. He didn’t walk around 
all the time, fussing at the 
fence, the way Daddy was 
afraid he would,” the little girl 
nodded. “Do you s’pose when 
he gets better he'll like us?” 

Her brother frowned. “I don’t 
know. He acts pretty scary 
so we'll have to be careful.” 


The next day Whitetail hud- 
dled in his corner when the girl 
and boy brought fresh water for 
his tub. But somehow he didn’t 
feel quite so frightened inside. 
They hadn’t hurt him or fright- 
ened him then. Today they were 
acting just the same. 

After they had left the pen 
Whitetail drank again from the 
tub. He nibbled some of the 
thick grass before he lay down 
for a nap. 

He would have been sur- 
prised if he could have seen 
how happy the boy and girl 
looked when he ate! They had 
been worried; he hadn’t eaten a 
single bite since he was put in 
the pen. 

“That’s a good ‘sign,” their 
father said when they told him 
about it. “It means he’s begin- 
ning to feel a little more com- 
fortable and not so much afraid 
of you two and of the fence.” 

Whitetail watched the boy 
and girl bring water to him 
every day. When he had nibbled 
all the grass in the pen till it 
was too short for him to get a 
good meal, they brought baskets 
of hay and armfuls of fresh-cut 
grass. Whitetail was getting 
(Turn to page 27) 
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Dear Boosters: 


This month will see the end of the school year for some of you. Close 
of school be often means a play or program for the entertainment of 
parents and friends. Many Boosters write me that when they stand before 
an audience they get frightened, so I would like to share with you some 
thoughts that have helped me overcome this fear. 

You love to give gifts, don’t you? Had you ever thought that when- 
ever you appear before an audience you are bringing to them a gift— 
a gift of entertainment for their pleasure? 

Since “every good gift, and every perfect gift cometh down from 
the Father,” God is sending His gift of entertainment through you. God 
will help you prepare your part of the program, whether it be a musical 
number, a poem, a story, a classroom demonstration, or the announce- 
ments. Remember this as you prepare your part. 

Perhaps you say you do this, but when you actually stand before your 
friends your knees shake, you feel frightened, and you forget euthinn 


~ that you ever knew! To overcome this feeling I have found it helpful to 


stand still just a moment before beginning my part and think about God. 
Sometimes I think, “God is my help in every need, and in this need” or 
“It is not I, but the Father within me that doeth the work.” Sometimes 
just thinking the word, “God” will re: me remember that I am joyously 
giving a gift that I have prepared carefully and lovingly. 

I pray that these thoughts will help you really enjoy your part in 
every public appearance; and I know that your audience will enjoy you— 
they always enjoy you. Keep remembering this and tell me how you are 
improving in giving your gifts of entertainment. 

Happy May Day, Boosters! On your doorknob you will find my love 
and blessings. 

_ Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


ing accomplished the same pur- 


Dear Secretary: I ” to remem- 
ber but often forget that I age 

my temper. One day a gir 
00% a face at me because I was 
looking at a card that had a funny 


face on it. Then she said in a mean 
way, “You don’t have to see every- 
thing.” I didn’t say a word, because 
I knew that that would make bad 
matters worse.—Marilyn Kennedy, 


_R. 6, Box 188, Lufkin, Tex. 


The Bible says, “A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” 
Marilyn’s habit of saying noth- 


20 May 


Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy being a 
Booster very much, and I consider 
it a great privilege to belong to 
a club that is world-wide. I am 
quite proud of my membership. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me in many ways. One afternoon, 
for instance, during art class we 
were making representing 
book covers. We are going to put 
them on the bulletin d in the 


hall for National Book Week and 
Education Week. I only had a little 
bit of space left on which to put my 
lettering, and I didn’t think I could 
get it on, as the title for my 

was long. I prayed silently about it 
and thought hard and 7 Ber got 
it all in. My teacher said it was one 
of the best lettering jobs in the 
whole room. So it just-goes to show 
what prayer can do, This is only 
one time when prayer has hel 
me.—Patty Treece, 1212 W. Daniel 
St., Champaign, 


Prayer really does help when 
we doubt our own ability, 
doesn’t it, Patty? 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been re- 
ceiving sO many letters since you 
agra my name in your pen-pal 
ist that I cannot write to all those 
who have written me. I gave some 


of the letters to friends who want 


pals. I think it would be nice 
if more did this as I used to “= 
to a lot of s and I got 
few agree with the 
girl in the September number of 
Wee Wisdom who says that le 
would get more pen-pals if they 
wrote more interesting letters. 
I thank you very much for print- 
ing my name.—Patsy Stacbranch, 
Box 275, Blackhawk, Colo. 


Patsy’s plan of passing on to , 


others the letters that she can- 
not answer is very good. 

If you do not receive answers 
to all the letters you write, pet- 
haps it is because the person to 
whom you wrote received more 
than he or she could answer. 
Try another name. 
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Dear Secretary: | am sending my 
temper chart to you in this letter. 
| am going to try to do better this 
month. 

Once I told you I was going to 

lay a cornet in the band. Well, 
ave a new cornet all my own; it 
was my Christmas present. 

I am trying very hard to keep 
the pledge and want it to help all 
Boosters as much as it has helped 
me.—Alyse Mohr, Kerrel, lowa. 


Your chart told me, Alyse, 
that you are keeping the pledge 
so well that “your lighthouse 
sends its gleam afar, so it may 
be a guiding star.” 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
It has helped me to get my school- 
work, to be friends with others, and 
so on. At the beginning of school a 
French girl that had come all the 
way from Belgium attended our 
school. She could not speak Eng- 
lish at all. Soon we got acquainted 
and played together often. I could 
not speak her language and she 
could not speak mine, but soon we 
began to talk falteringly to each 
other. Today she can speak English 
as well as anyone can, and I can 
speak French well too. 

God bless all the Boosters, and 
God bless you.—Axdrey Pierson, 
“y E. Cleveland St., Spring Valley, 
Ill. 


Audrey's adventure in friend- 


Ship is very interesting. 


If you have wondered why 
your letters have not been print- 
ed on these pages, try telling us 
something that will interest all 
our members. 


x THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


Dear Secretary: Since school 
started I have been failing in arith- 
metic and passing in everything 
else. I had to bring my arithmetic 
book home almost every night. We 
were having our first six-week tests 
at school. I said The Prayer of 
Faith before the arithmetic test, 
and I missed only one problem of 
the whole test. I pod i a better 
gtade in arithmetic than in any 
other test, thanks to The Prayer of 
Faith. I must close now, for my 
dishwater is hot, and I must wash 
dishes. I have been a better sport 
in games since I joined the Booster 
Club.—Mary Ellen Roger, Box 249, 
Chase, Kans. 


We were happy about Mary 
Ellen’s report. We are always 


. glad when one of our Boosters 


makes good grades in his stud- 
ies, but we are especially glad 
when a Booster learns to take 
defeat in a game in a good 


spirit. 
BS 


Dear Secretary: 1 enjoyed your 
nice letter very much. This morning 
my brother and I played with ten 
pins. He is only four, so you can 
expect anything from him. When I 
was playing I hit four or five of the 
pins, so he just knocked the others 
down. Usually I would have scolded 
him, but I just set the pins up, 
thinking that if I scolded him I 
would not be avery good Booster. 
I did not say a thing but just went 
on with my turn.—Jerie Davis, 311 
N. Lathrop, Cameron, Mo. 


Jerie, I believe all Boosters 
everywhere will agree that you 
were a good Booster. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Drusila Carles (12), 3 Hills- 
boro Ave., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada; 
Nancy Burham (12), 609 N. 5th 
Ave., Washington, Iowa; Helene 
Jackel (13), Martin Jackel (10), 
2455 Fenton Ave., Bronx 67, N. 
Y.; Betty Shepherd (13), Heaton 
House, Hebden Bridge, Yorks., 
England; Mary Ruth Mount (10), 
4670 Christople Colomb St., Mon- 
treal 34, Quebec, Canada; Dale 
Lindsey (13), 624 Joseph Ave., 
Gulfport, Miss.; Margaret Griffiths 
(13), 293 Verdun Rd., Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada; May Samson (13), 
141 Orbiston St., Motherwell, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland; Jimmy Jones 
(8), 108 N. ist St., Carlsbad, N. 
Mex.; Rathindra Nath Bose (13), 
22 Iswar Mill Lane, Calcutta, In- 
dia; Joann Moore (11), Tad, W. 
Va.; Walter Swigert (11), Hunt- 
ington, Mo.; Ronald Ward (13), 
Bangor, N. Y.; Kenneth Smith 
(13), Cob Hill, Ky. ; Mark Kemper 
(13), Gladys Kemper (11), Rte. 
3, Muscatine, Iowa; Jack Miller 
(10, Caddoa, Colo.; Bonnie Miller 
(13), Caddoa, Colo.; Rose Gamaio 
(12), P. O. Box 23, Makaweli, 
Kauai, Hawaii; Nancy Lee Wantz 
(11), Rte. 6, Westminister, Md.; 
Edith Gee (13), 155 Osmaston 
Park Rd., Wormaton, Derby., Eng- 
land; Rachel Gilbert (10), John 
Gilbert (8), Capreol, Ont., Canada; 
Alice Garrels (13), Rte. 2, Jerome, 
Idaho; Barbara Holmes (12), 10 
Main St., Harrison, Maine. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
. All things I am, can do, and 
be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, j 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Copyright 1947 by the author 


By Lawrent Lee 


Cicero Tries 


ORALEE looked anxiously into the oak tree 
where her cat Cicero lay on a limb sunning 
himself. The eggs under the hens were hatching 
and her cousin Red was afraid Cicero would 
cause trouble. The cat had never bothered chick- 
ens, but these were not ordinary chicks. They 
were hers and Red’s, and they wanted them to 
have the best of care. 

Outside the old doghouse where the hens were 
setting, she and Red were counseling with David. 
Now and then from inside it they could hear 
querulous peeps and Biddy’s comforting clucks. 
They could hear the young hen Siena moving 
about restlessly. Five of her eggs had hatched, 
and she wanted to take the chicks out into the 
sunlight onto the lush, green gtass. 

“I don’t know so much about chickens as you 
do, David; but Siena ought to have some sense,” 
Red complained. “If we let her out, the rest of 
her eggs will chill.” 

“And she may lose her chicks, dragging them 
through the grass when they’re so young,” said 
Coralee. “They ought to be strong enough to 
run if Sutton’s dog Tom-tom gets after them.” 
“Or Cicero,” said Red. “Don’t forget, he’s a 
cat!” 

“Some hens aren’t good mothers,” ‘said David, 

“but maybe when Siena gets used to them, She'll 

do better. Until then we ought to keep her from 
getting Biddy excited too!” 

“Oh,” Coralee cried in alarm, 
seven eggs yet to hatch!” 


22 May 


“Biddy has 


“What she doesn’t think of her chicks will.” 


“We might give Biddy all the eggs and Siena 
all the chicks. Then maybe Siena could concen- 
trate,” said David. 

He looked at them questioningly; but Red 
hesitated, his disappointment in Siena plain on 
his face. 

“If my hen won't do her share,” he said im 
“I'm not the one to decide.” 
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“Don’t feel that way,” Coralee tried to en- 
courage him. “If we all work together, we'll 
come out all right. Wouldn’t it be fine if all the 
eggs hatched?” 

David smiled, 

“We mustn’t expect that. They seldom do. 
And we'll have to be careful about Siena. 


“Oh, Red!” she cried, “David!” 


Sometimes a hen won't take chicks she 
hasn’t hatched.” 
He knelt before the door and reached 
in for Siena. 
“Here, Red,” he said. ‘Keep her quiet 
while Coralee and I make the change.” 
Coralee knelt too. When a yellow head peeped 
from under Biddy’s red-brown feathers, she slid 
- out her hand quietly and took the chick. If it 
stood steadily on its legs, David placed it in 
Siena’s nest. If it seemed weak, she put it back 
under Biddy as quietly as she had taken it. 
David passed her the six eggs from Siena’s nest. 
“The sturdiest ones usually hatch first,” he 


said. “Exchanging them this way will give Red 
the best of the hatch.” 

“That’s all right,” said Coralee generously. 
“Red and I are working this out together.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Red, trying to be 
generous too. “If any of the eggs don’t hatch, 
I'll count them mine. Siena would probably lose 
all six of her chickens if Biddy doesn’t take 
them.” 

The change was completed. Biddy had 
all the eggs and two chicks that were 
too young to walk. 

“Now,” said David, “let’s put Siena in 
and close the door so she will hear the 
chicks peeping in the dark. If she gets 
used to them, she may settle down and 
adopt the whole brood.” 

Siena did not settle down. She still 
moved restlessly about her half of the dog- 
house. Every now and then, a chick 
cheeped in distress as she stepped on it 
in the darkness. 

“I'd say this isn’t going to work,” said 
Red. 

“Let’s let her out,” David suggested. 
“If she starts to wander we can catch 
her.” 

“Where’s Cicero?” Red asked sharply. 

“Up there in the tree,” Coralee an- 
swered. “But he’ll be all right. Remember 
that batch of chicks last spring that Auntie 
got from the hatchery? He used to let 
them climb all over him.” 

“I know,” said Red. “But I don’t be- 
lieve in tempting him. You watch him.” 

Coralee looked at Cicero gravely. His 
red-gold fur glinted with the sunlight, and 
his sleepy eyes opened and shut with his 
breathing. Now and then his tail switched. No 
matter how sleepy he seemed, he always saw 
everything. 

Red opened the door to the doghouse, and 
Siena poked out an inquiring head. Seeing noth- 
ing to disturb her, she stepped into the sunlight, 
clucking encouragement to her chicks. 

Cheeping with delight at the bright new 
world they found, they tumbled after her. 

“Stand back,” whispered David. “Let’s see 
what she'll do if we leave them alone.” 

They saw what she would do. First she clucked 
in delight over the grass that glimmered green 
and tender all about her. She snipped a blade, 
encouraging her chicks to do the same. 
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They cocked their little yel- 
low heads and looked at her 
wonderingly as if to say: 


- “What's the use? We're not 


hungry. Really, we don’t know 
yet what being hungry is!” 

Siena began to scratch. Her 
foot struck a chick who stood 
too close, and the chick rolled 
over and over in the grass. 
Siena did not see him scramble 
up and circle her warily so that 
he would be out of reach. She 
was too busy. 

One young chick stretched to 
his toes, flapped his stubby 
wings, and started on an ad- 
venture of run and hop through 
the grass. Some of his brothers 
and sisters followed him, and 
Siena stopped scratching long 
enough to cluck for their return. 
A few came back in a flurry; 
but the adventurer squatted 
where he was, turning his head, 
trying to see what had alarmed 
his mother. Seeing nothing, he 
drew himself up and started 
again through the grass. 

Siena did not drop down and 
swell herself into a feathered 
balloon. She did not entice her 
wanderers home. Instead she 
bustled after the straying chick, 
calling excitedly for the flock to 
follow. 

“That settles it!’ exclaimed 
David. “What she doesn’t think 
of, her chicks will! If you have 
any wire, let’s build a run for 
them till they get strong enough 
to keep up with her.” | 

“Tl watch them while you 
build the run,” said Coralee. 
“But first, I ought to go to the 
house and take out some cookies 
I was baking. I’m sure they’re 
done.” 

The boys left and Coralee 
looked up into the oak tree. 
Cicero seemed to be sound 
asleep. Siena and her brood 
were between him and the 
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Tle meed to ask sat. 


house. Faintly she could hear 
a dog barking, but the sound 
did not come from the Sutton 
farm. Tom-tom’s reputation for 


chasing chickens was so bad 


that, if she had thought it was 
Tom-tom barking, she would 
not have left the chicks. As it 
was, they seemed safe; and she 
skipped down the hill toward 
the house, thinking how very 
good the cookies would taste 
when the boys had finished the 
run. 

Her first look into the oven 
told her that she was right. They 
were a delicate brown, and the 


-bits of sweet chocolate she had 


stirred into the batter oozed, 
dark and delicious. 
She left the door open and 


turned off the light. If she let 


the cookies cool there, she could 
get back to the chicks sooner. 
She hoped Biddy would hatch 
all the eggs. If she did, that 
would mean twenty-six chicks in 
all—eleven of Siena’s and fif- 
teen of Biddy’s. 

Those were her thoughts 
when she started back to the 
doghouse; but they were swiftly 
blotted out. 

The dog she had heard bay- 
ing was Tom-tom! He was lop- 
ing up hill from the highway on 
his way home. He was between 
her and the barn, and his long, 
easy lope would take him to the 
chicks before she could reach 
either of them. 

“Oh, Red!’’ she cried. 
“David!” 


Tom-tom saw the chickens. 
He broke into furious barking, 
and the hen saw her danger. 
She turned on Tom-tom, spread- 
ing her wings and lowering her 
head. Her eyes were bright and 
hard as glass. From her bill 
came strange hissing sounds. 
Her chicks took warning. They 
flattened themselves to the 
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ground behind her and stayed 
motionless. 

Coralee ran up the slope. The 
boys came shouting from the 
barn; but the big dog raced oa 
and on his tongue lolling, his 
eyes flashing with mischievous 
delight. 

Cicero rose from his nap on 
the lower limb. The hair along 
his back rose too. It rose along 
his tail. He bristled with anger 
at Tom-tom’s threat to his 
family’s chickens. 


When Tom-tom passed under 
Cicero the cat sprang. He landed 
on Tom-tom’s back, spitting and 
clawing. 

The dog yelped in surprise 
and fright. He swerved and 
started for home again, but 
Cicero hung on. 

Some yards up the slope, the 
cat slid from Tom-tom’s back 
and darted for a tree. Up it to 
safety he scurried. From a con- 
venient limb, he looked down 
on Tom-tom’s flight. Slowly his 
fur settled, and he began wash- 
ing his paws. It was as if he had 
said, “I guess next time that 
dog’ll know that chasing my 
chickens isn’t the fun he thought 
it was!” 

Coralee called to Cicero. 
She wanted to stroke his fur 
and tell him she was glad 
that he understood about 
chickens. 

Beside her, David chuckled. 
“You said if we all worked to- 
gether everything would come 
out right. Cicero proved it!” 

Red dropped the chicken wire 
beside the doghouse. 

“Siena’s not such a bad moth- 
et!” he said happily. “She'd 
have kept Tom-tom from her 
chicks if she had had to.” 

‘Til get a big plate of 
cookies,” Coralee offered. “Let's 
celebrate a good start for the 
chicks!” 


Salad for Dinner 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


ALADS fall into three divisions: fruit salads, vegetable salads, 
and salads made of eggs, cheese, macaroni, or other materials, 

substantial dishes that are often served as the main course. Salads 
may be served as appetizers, as main courses, or as desserts, de- 
pending on the other dishes in the meal and the type of salad. 

Lettuce, cress, endive, and similar greens to be used in salads 
should be washed, wrapped in a damp cloth, and placed in the 
icebox for a time before using. 

Here are recipes for two salads: 


Tomato Stars 


chopped green pepper 
head lettuce 


salad dressing 


6 small tomatoes 
1 cucumber (sliced thin) 
1 cup diced celery 


1. Assemble all utensils and ingredients for making salad. 


2. Select firm tomatoes of uniform size. Dip into boiling 
water, then in cold water, and slip off skins. Chill. 


3. Make 4 to 6 cuts in the tomato, cutting through almost 
to the bottom. Press the sections back. 

4. Place each tomato on a lettuce-covered salad plate. 

5. Mix cucumber, celery, and green pepper with salad dress- 
ing and fill the center of the tomato with the mixture. 

For a complete meal sometime try a hot soup, rice-supper 


‘salad, and fresh fruit. 


Rice-Supper Salad 


2 cupfuls cooked rice 

1 cupful peas 

4 tablespoonfuls pimiento 

4 tablespoonfuls relish 

3 tablespoonfuls grated cheese 


1 teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped celery 
1 hard-boiled egg 
lettuce and salad dressing 
or mayonnaise 


1. Chop pimientos and celery. 
2. Combine all ingredients except lettuce. Mix lightly. Chill. . 


3. Arrange crisp lettuce in large salad bowl or platter. Place 
salad on lettuce. Garnish with egg slices and serve with mayon- 
naise. Makes seven servings. 
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Mother’s Day 
Mystery 
(Continued from page 6) 


boy added. 

“I think it can be arranged,” 
the old gentleman smiled. “My 
wife told me how your friend 
tried to get you to neglect my 
yard. But you insisted on doing 
the job right. I like such a spirit. 
Now my chance has come to do 
you a good turn.” 

“Thanks,” Larry cried as he 
got out of the car and started 
for home. 

As he came home he saw 
Amy waiting on the porch. 

“Have you decided yet what 
to get for Mother?” she asked 
curiously. 

“Sure. It’s something differ- 
ent,” Larry’s eyes sparkled. 
“But you'll have to wait till 
Sunday to find out what it is,” 
he added, looking mysterious. 

Mother’s Day was a beautiful 
day. The wind was soft and 
balmy and the sky clear and 
blue. Larry noticed the pleased 
smile on his mother’s face when 
she saw Amy's pink potted 
plant in the center of the break- 
fast table. Father had brought 
her a new book, which lay be- 
side her plate. 

“You'll have to wait for 
mine,’ Larry announced. “It’s a 
mystery. Can't tell you until af- 
ter Sunday school and church.” 

Mother and Amy looked very 
curious while Larry winked at 
his father, who had been con- 
sulted about the plan. 

Later when the family came 
home from church Father an- 
nounced that they were going 
for a ride, and all of them got 


‘into the car. It was a lovely 


drive out to Rosewood Gar- 
dens, with everything fresh and 
green from recent rains. 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 4 


Not what I say, but what I do, 
Tells others if my heart is 
true. 


For the week of May 11 


A loyal friend I try to be, 

And that brings loyal friends 
to me. 
For the week of May 18 

I bear no grudge toward any- 
one; 

I let love wipe out all harm 
done. 


For the week of May 25 


To think and speak good 


words of peace 
Helps speed the day when 
wars shall cease. 


As they rode around the curv- 
ing driveway bordering the 
lake, Amy leaned over to whis- 

s t is this mystery?” she 
asked. 

“Wait and see,’’ Larry 
grinned at her tantalizingly. 
“Look at the lake. Won't it be 
swell for sailing boats? The 
caretaker’s son here is an expert 
in making them.” 

Mother’s eyes grew rounder 
and rounder as Father drove 
straight to the little cottage, 
stopped the car and unlocked 
the door. 


“Everything is so pretty,” she 
said when the family were in. 
side the little house. “Chintz 
drapes at the window. And the 
furniture is all freshly painted. 
This kitchen in red is a dream,” 

“Have you noticed how close 
the lake is, Mother? It'll be 
fine for sailing boats. Father has 
helped me arrange things about 
school and the meals. Amy, do 
you understand? This is the 
something special I planned for 
Mother. Of course Father 
helped me out with the 
The money I earned from Mr. 
Meyer was not enough.” 

“What do you mean, Son?” 
Mother asked in surprise. 

With a mysterious smile Lar- 
ty pointed to an envelope he 
had laid on the kitchen table. 
She picked it up, slipped ‘the 
folded paper out and read the 
words: 

“Mystery gift. A week’s rest 
in this cottage. From Larry with 
love.” 

“But school and the meals?” 
she looked bewildered. 

“It’s all arranged,” Father ex- 
plained. “The children will ride 
to town with me in the morning 
and come back on the bus. Our 
evening meals will be furnished 
by a farmer’s wife near here. 
We can get breakfast on this 
gas plate. Thanks to Mr. Meyer, 
every detail has worked out.” 

“My family is the most un- 
derstanding one in the world,” 
Mother said, sitting down to 
rest in an easy chair beside the 
tiny living-room table. “I do 
need rest. How I'll enjoy it 
here! But our clothes?” 

“Right after dinner we'll 
drive home for them,” Father 
promised. “Larry’s mystery gift 
is nice, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I love your mystery, 
dear,” Mother smiled at her 
son. “But there’s something | 
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like even better.” 


“What ?” he demanded. 

“That through your good 
work for Mr. Meyer you could 
bring this about. To me that is 
the most special gift of all,” she 
added, her eyes glowing with 
pride. 
Larry did not speak. As soon 
as possible he must find the 
caretaker’s son. That new sail- 
boat should be started. But first 
there was something he wanted 
to do. 

“Thank you for helping me, 
God,” Larry whispered, as the 
family in the car headed for the 
farmhouse to eat dinner. 


The Friendly Deer 


(Continued from page 19) 


used to seeing them. He had 
made up his mind that they 
were his friends. He hobbled 
around the pen now when they 
were fixing his tub of water and 
his good hay and grass, 

Then one day the boy put his 
hand on the soft fur of White- 
tail’s neck! Whitetail snorted 
and jerked away. But he felt 
sort of silly. He nibbled a bite 
or two from a long carrot that 
the little girl held out to him. 
In a few days he didn’t mind it 
a bit when they petted him. He 
even liked it. 

One day as he was watching 
for his friends he saw them car- 
tying a big square white block 
toward his pen. They brought it 
inside, and put it near the tub 
of water. 

“Daddy said you needed some 
salt,” the boy said. “Go ahead 
and lick it, Whitetail. It’s rock 
salt. It’s as good for you as the 
salt licks you visited with your 
family.” 

Whitetail lowered his head 
and licked: the big white block. 


Fun with Darts 


By Glenn Morgan 
ena ow 
cut (” 7 


L) ARTS made from shingles can be shot over one hundred feet 
in the air with a little practice. It all depends upon your 
strength and skill. It is good sport for several boys to get together 
and see who can shoot his dart the highest. 

Cut the dart from a wooden shingle. Make it 34 inch wide. 
Round off the thick end and shape the,thin end like a feather. 
Most important is cutting the notch. To do this balance the dart 
over your finger until it is a trifle heavier toward the rounded 
end. Put a mark on the dart just above your finger and cut the 
notch at this point. If your notch is not in the right spot your 
dart will not shoot. 

Cut a piece of wood about 12 inches long from a green tree 
branch and cut a notch around the bark 14 inch from one end. 

Take a piece of strong string about 30 inches long and loop 
it and tie the ends firmly around the branch in the notch. 

Go to an open field, park, or lot where there is plenty of room 
and practice shooting your dart. Be very careful not to shoot in 
the direction of anyone or toward any building. You can develop 
considerable skill in shooting a dart. 


It was good all right. It tasted 
like something he needed to 
have. 
Every day the little deer was 
growing stronger. He started to 
use his hurt leg again a little, 
very carefully. The boy and girl 
were happy that he was going 


to be all right. But they felt 
sorry too. As soon as he was 
well again they would set him 
free to run in the forests and 
over the hills with his family 
and friends. 

At last the morning came 
when they opened the gate. Be- 
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) were stammering embarrassed- 


fore long Whitetail leaped 
through it. He was free again! ha 
The boy and girl waved good | “Y 
by as he disappeared into the | git 
thick bushes. the 

But next morning he was | the 
back for breakfast and a lick sol 
or two from the big block of ple 
salt in his pen! | 

The boy and girl were so wi 
happy that they hugged him | the 


right around his neck. ha 
After that he came often. ue 
Sometimes he brought some of ke 


his friends so that they could 
lick the salt block too. His bu 
friends wouldn’t come into the ‘ag 
pen, so the boy and girl moved lel 
the salt block out to a place Th 
beside a big tree, and all the th 


deer visited it. £0 
When winter came, and thick 
snowdrifts covered their food, wi 


Whitetail and his friends al | ke 
ways knew that they could find W 
a meal near the little pen. _ 


‘May Baskets for 4 
Miss Lovely 
(Continued from page 8) co 
“Sometimes we do!” a 
Miss Lovely moved closer to ie 
the fence, stopping to clip an- ® 
other old-fashioned double daf- a 
fodil. “You see what this is? ‘a 


I'm trying to get together a 
little surprise for my mother. 
But this. is just a rather horrid Ps 
old basket I had in the attic, 
and these daffodils aren’t very 
dainty, I’m afraid. The garden rt 


isn’t what it used to be, you A 


see. Oh, well, as the old saying 
goes, ‘It’s the thought that 
counts!’ ” 

“Yes, yes, of course! Yes, | 
you're. right! Your mother 
will love them!” The girls F 


ly. “How is your mother, Miss f 


) Lovely?” te 


adh the 
| \ J 
| 

| 


Miss Lovely seemed to be 
having trouble adjusting a bud. 
“Why, just about the same, 
gitls. Thank you for asking”; 
then as the girls moved along 
the walk: “Come and see her 
some time. She loves young peo- 
ple, you know.” 

“Yes, Miss Lovely, we surely 
will!” and the trio moved along 
the street. All three seemed to 
have the same thought at the 
same time, “Quick, quick, a bas- 
ket for Miss Lovely!” 

Into the Reid house they 
burst and hurried to the sun- 
room. Plenty of basket material 
left, but absolutely no flowers. 
This was. no time to be back- 
ward! They ran into the living 
room. 

“Mrs. Reid! Mother! We 
want to make three more bas- 
kets! And we have no flowers! 
What'll we do?” 

“What's all this? I thought 
you'd covered your list.” 

“No, not quite! We've 
changed our minds about Miss 
Lovely. Will you help us?” 

“Why, let me see! Perhaps I 
could do just that. Suppose you 
get your baskets made, and I'll 
see what I can find. There are 
some of those pink geraniums 
—they should be quite lovely 
—and some African violets 
maybe?” 

Francie beamed. “What a 
peach you are, Mother!” . 

Three sets of nimble fingers 
tied and wound, and slowly 
contented smiles spread over 
the faces of Francie, Janey, and 
Ann. “Hope she'll like ’em!” 
said Janey. 

“She will! They’re our best 
yet,” said Ann. 

“Here we go! Last trip!” said 
Francie. “Back soon, Mother!” 

Mrs. Reid smiled and waved. 
It was no time to call attention 
to the clippings on the floor! 


An Umbrella May 
Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


66 APRIL showers bring May flowers,” so let's make a May 
basket. 

‘This umbrella basket has four little pockets for flowers. From 
construction paper or note paper cut a circle 8 inches in diameter. 
Fold the circle in half, then fold it in half again. Get ready to 
fold it again, but do not crease the paper. Just hold both edges 
together and punch a hole through all the thicknesses of paper. 
With scissors cut off just the tip. 

Open the circle out flat and lace it up with narrow ribbon 
(or bright yarn). 

Cut a handle from stiffer paper or cardboard. Make it 54 inch 
wide and 8 inches long. Make the wide place on the handle 4 
inches from the bottom. (This keeps the handle from pulling out 
when the ribbon is tied above the wider part.) 

Now push the point of the handle through the center of the 
circle and draw the ribbon up tight forming the umbrella. Tie 
the ribbon in a knot, then a bow. 

Tie a ribbon to the handle leaving a loop in it so you may 
hang the basket up on your friend’s doorknob. 

The basket is now ready for your flowers. 
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HIS copy of WEE WisDoM 
will be received by you be- 
fore the week of April 7 to 13 
which will be National Hu- 


mane Week or Be Kind to 


Animals Week. During that 
week magazines, newspapers, 
and radio programs will call 
our attention to the need of our 
animal and bird friends for 
kindness. We are asking you 
WeeE WIspom readers to try, 
not only during this week, but 
all through the year to think of 
ways in which you can befriend 
your animal and bird friends. 

Let this be the beginning of 
something that you can enjoy 
all year. We say enjoy because 
any act of kindness shown to- 
ward a friend, whether it is a 
person, an animal, or a bird 
will bring you as much joy as 
the one toward whom the kind- 
ness is shown. Write us about 
your plan. Send your letters to 
WEE WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: Last June my moth- 
er, my father, and I went to the 
market. I saw some sweet little 
chickens and Mother and Daddy 
said I could buy them. When I went 
to the cottage in the summer I took 
them with me. I called them. Chick, 
Chuck, and Chum. 

As they grew bigger I taught 
them tricks. By the end of the 


' summer they would come to you 


when you called them. There was 
one hen and two roosters. When 
anyone came they would turn and 
peck at their feet. I felt very sorry 
when the summer ended and we 
could not take the back to the 
city with Brownlow. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell other 
Wee WiIspom readers about my pet. 
I have a black cocker spaniel that I 
call Inky. From his name you can 
guess his color. He is cute, espe- 
cially when he speaks for his food. 
Near the front window is a has- 
sock, and it is from his perch on 
this that he watches me go to school. 
I have several other pets and I en- 
joy them a great deal—Mauriel 


Hupfeld. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my pet kitten called 


‘ 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend, 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


W-5-47 
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Tibby. When very young he had 
beautiful blue eyes. 

When I knit he enjoys playing 
with the yarn and sometimes gets 


himself so tangled up that he can 


hardly move. He hides around the 
corners of things, and then jumps 
at my feet.—Betty Jackson. 


OT 


Dear Editor: My Sam is a cat 
named Figaro. He likes to watch 
my gold fish and will go to the tele- 
phone when it rings. Sometimes he 
goes to the door when the doorbell 
rings. 

I also have two gold fishes whose 
names are Sylvester and Cleo. | 


like the pet page very much. 
—Peter Kerns. 


OP 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet goat 
whose name is Susie. She is brown, 
and I enjoy her very much. 

Inside our barn is a water tank 
with a ledge about a foot wide 
all the way around it. Susie and I 
walk around this ledge several 
times; then I turn and tell her to 
go the other way. She turns and 
goes the other way. In a short time 
she turns toward me and says “baa,” 
as if to tell me to go the other way. 
She is very smart.—Ailene Bankson. 


Dear Editor: The first thing I 
read when I get my WEE WIsDOM 
is the pet page, so I thought per- 


haps someone might be interested 


in mine. : 

My pet is a very large white 
Siamese and Angora cat that my 
grandmother gave me when I was 
staying with her. This pet is very 
interesting, and I call him Ace. 
If he is on high he never 
tries to get down but will reach 
his front feet down to be lifted 
down like a child. At night Ace 
sleeps in my playhouse in the base- 
ment, and he carries my doll clothes 
upstairs during the night. When my 
grandfather puts on his coat to 
leave the house Ace goes to the 
window, where he sits, never mov- 
ing, until he sees Grandfather leave 
in the car. I surely love my cat. 
—Pryde Brien. 
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A Roof to Keep 


‘(Continued from page 12) 


he asked. 

“I—I brought them, sir. Good 
night,” Darrel said and tried to 

away. 

“Hey! Wait a minute,” Mr. 
Beecham said. “How'd you get 
here—by bus?” 

Darrel couldn’t answer. He 
was ashamed to admit what he 
had done; he didn’t know why, 
only it seemed like bragging. 
But all at once Mr. Beecham 
seemed to get it all the way it 
was. He dropped the books and 
took hold of Darrel, and pulled 
him in. | 

Well, it seemed God hadn’t 
forgotten. Mr. Beecham made 


Darrel tell the truth; he was | 


too tired to keep it to himself. 
Mr, Beecham’s gray eyes lighted 
all up. Mr. Beecham made Dar- 
rel eat some supper—he hardly 
knew what. Then Mr. Beecham 
got out his car and took Darrel 
home. They found Mother 


there, all discouraged again be- * 


cause she hadn’t got the “roof” 
she went after. She just told Mr. 
Beecham all about it, and then 
he told her what Darrel had 
done. Darrel was so embar- 
rassed that he blushed. ~ 

But Mr. Beecham said: 
“Look, Mrs. Doyle, this son of 


* yours—I think I'd like to keep 


track of him. And as for your 
‘roof,’ I'll buy this place for 
you if I have to. We'll see. 
If you have to, you can all come 


out and live at my house till 


you get one of your own. And, 
Darrel”—he looked at Darrel 
with that light in his eyes— 
“you've given me a lot besides 
the books to take to my grand- 
sons.” 


When he was gone, Mother — 


looked at Darrel. And talk 
about light in people’s eyes! 


Comparison Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


You've heard expressions of 
comparison such as “‘as wise as 
an owl,” haven’t you? Can you 
finish these ten old expressions ? 
As deaf as a 
As blind as a 
As black as a 
As white as 
As red as 
As bold as a 
As quick as a 
As sweet as 
As cold as a 
As bitter as 


Who Said It? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Many years ago Jesus said to 
Simon and Andrew, “Follow 
me and I will make you fishers 
of men.” The following quota- 
tions are also from the Bible. 
Do you know who said them? 
1. “Thy people shall be my 
people.” 

2. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” 

3. “I bring you good tiding of 
great joy.” 

4. “I am the good shepherd.” 

5. “Lord, here am I.” 


OS 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


She was the sister of Mary, 
The friend of Jesus too; 
Her hands were always busy 


With work she found to do. 


Animals of the Bible 
By Frances Hudgens - 


1. What animals were in the 
den where Daniel was 
thrown? 

2. What kind of fish swal- 
lowed Jonah? 

3. What fowl crowed three 
times ? 

4. What animal tempted Eve? 

5. What animals were the 
shepherds watching on 
Christmas Eve? 

6. What birds fed Elijah? 

7. What animal did God send 
to Abraham to use as a 
burnt offering? 

8. What bird did Noah send 
out of the ark to find out if 
the water had gone down? 

9. What animal did Jesus use 
to ride on Palm Sunday? 


Grandma’s Flower Garden 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Grandma's garden is a lovely 
place 

With marigolds and 

Water lilies among the rocks, 

Beds of. red and yellow -----, 

Black-eyed Susans, ivy vines, 

Lots and lots of ---------- b 

A lilac bush that nods and_ 
blows, 

Beside an American Beauty 


While here and there along the 
walks, 
Grandma’s 


Are special 


ee eee 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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My Puppy 


By Leslie Powell (8 years) 
Progress, Pa. 
My puppy runs around the house. 
Sometimes she plays with a rubber 
mouse. 
And every time she starts to eat 
She laps up clean her plate of meat. 
And when I take her out to play 
She wants to stay out all the day. 


OS 


The Fairy 
By Hope Calvert (10 


I see a lovely fairy; 
Almost every night 
She dances so gracefully 

In the pale moonlight. 


One night I listened closely 
And heard the fairy sing; 
The song was of the flowers 
And every pleasant thing. 


Have you ever seen a fai 

That danced and danced so long 
And, while she danced, 

Sang a sweet song? 


OP 


Spring 
By Wendy Wright (9 years) 
estmount, Que., Canada 


Now the snow has gone away 
And spring is in the air, 

I hope the sun is going to stay 
And make our days all fair. 

The other day I saw a flower 
Peeking through the earth. 

I heard a robin in a bower 
Sing a song of mirth. 

And everyone is happy, 
And the world seems gay; 

There’s nothing like the springtime 
To wash your blues away. 
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My First Poem 
By Marjorie Howard (9 years) 
El Monte, Calif. 


Little chickies, how they peep! 
Little birdies, how they cheep! 
Little ducks, how they wobble! 
Funny chickens, how they squabble! 


OS 


Balboa 
By Margaret Ladymon (11 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Balboa was an adventurer and a 
really fine soldier too. 

In search of gold and other treasures 
he sailed the ocean blue. 

His trip was not in vain, we know, 

use 

He discovered all these and a world 

that was new. 


Summer Water 
By Dolores Parker (13 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Singing, laughing, and rippling 
along, 

The water is singing a — song. 

Laughing in summer and dancing 
so gy, 

Merrily, merrily it twirls away. 


Merrily, merrily, it whirls along, 
Winding, and turning, and bubbling 


so 
Carrying pebbles and grass and 
owers. 
The children play on its bank for 
hours: 


Sitting on its bank on a cool mossy 
rock, 

Picking violets to the tune of the 
lark, 

Washing their hands in water so 
clear— 

So glad and so happy that summer 
is here! 


. 


The Best Mother’s Day 


Ever 
By Patricia Garlich (11 years) 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

On her desk in Betty’s room there 
was a calendar, and on that calen- 
dar there was a circled date. That 
date was Mother’s Day. 

All week Betty had worked hard 
to earn enough money to buy the 
box of candy she had seen in Barry's 
Candy Shop window, and now she 
had enough money to buy the candy, 

Her mother had gone to a meet- 
ing, so Sally went downtown to buy 
the candy. As she started to enter 
the shop she looked in the window. 
The candy was gone! - 

“Oh, they have just taken it ou 
of the window,” she thought, half 
not believing herself. 

“Do you have any more of the 
candy you had in the window,” 
Sally asked a man. 

“No, we don’t. I just sold the last 
box.” 

“Oh.” Sally walked out quickly, 
her eyes full of tears. 

As she passed a flower shop, she 
saw a nice rose corsage. 

“Why not get Mother that?” 
Sally thought. “It would look nice 


on her new dress. I think I'll buy - 


it.” 

She bought it and went home 
feeling lighthearted. 

The next morning was Mother's 
Day, so Sally gave her mother the 
corsage. 

“Thank you, Sally. I will wear it 
to church and now I have a sut- 
prise for you. Look in the living 
room and tell me what you see.” 

Sally ran to the living room. 
“Grandmother and Granddad,” she 
cried, 

That morning as she sat in 
church with her family, Sally 
thought with a smile: “This has 
been the best Mother’s Day ever.” 
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Goats 
By Pearly Mae Traywick 
(14 years) 
Tipton, Tenn. 


Goats eat cans and paper, they say, 
And everything else that comes 
their way. 


I used to chew on pencils and 
string, 
Fingers, or hooks, or any old thing. 


But now I don’t, because, you see, 
The things goats like won't do for 


me. 


A Robin’s Nest 


By Harold Blosser (10 years) 
Wellman, Iowa 


There were two pretty robins 
Who made a nest up in a tree. 
The father robin sang a song 
To the mother and to me. 


The mother laid four pretty eggs. 
They were colored a light blue; 
And when the four eggs broke open 
The robins had some work to do. 


Lord of the Waters 
By Ruth Manderson (10 years) 
Ryley, Alta., Canada 


Lord of the rivers, 
Lord of the sea, 
Oh, but I wonder 
How great You can be! 


The Wild Life 
By Anne Frid (12 years) 
Whiton, Middlx., England 


Oh, for me is the wild life: 
The wind wafting through the 
trees. 
The delicate scent of wild flowers. 
The gentle hum of the bees. © 


A tent on open moorland. 

The stars pushing in at night. 
The lowing of distant cattle 

To waken:‘me when light. 


All day to roam and wander 
And nought but the moor to 


see— 
A life in the wildest country; 
Yes, that is the life for me. 


George Washington 
By Patty Stafford (11 years) 
Morrisville, Vt. 


When I look at Washington 
On our schoolroom wall, 

I think how I'd like to see him 
Standing so straight and tall. 
If he could come to earth today, 
He'd be quite surprised with our 

modern way. 


He’d be quite surprised with the 
train, 

To say nothing about the fast-going 

lane. 

Somehow I wish he could be here 
today— 

I don’t know why, but it’s just 
that way. 


OP 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that the work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to. avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction. must be 
made on these pages. 


A Birthday 


By Nancy Rae Stone (5 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


On your fifth birthday, 
With its merry wishes, 
All your bad thoughts go away. 
Your only thoughts are sparkling, 
like gold fishes, 
And sunny like the 23rd of May. 


Birds 


By Jane Carlson (10 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Pretty birds up in the tree, 
Robin, sparrow, chickadee, 
Sing your sweet spring songs to me, 


Oh, little birds up in the tree, 

You build your nests in trees and 
bushes, 

Some in meadows, some in rushes. 


Pretty birds up in the tree, 

Robin, sparrow, chickadee— 

Sing your cheer-up songs to me, 
Robin, sparrow, chickadee. 


Johnny Squirrel 
By Joyce Ritchey (12 years) 
Everett, Pa. 


Johnny Squirrel was very un- 
happy. It was a nice sunny day, a 
good day to swing in the trees. 
But Johnny was not playing. He 
was just sitting in his nest watching 
the other squirrels playing tag. “I 
wish they would come over this 
way,’ thought Johnny. “I don’t 
have anyone to play with, and I 
would like to talk to them.” But 
they did not come over and he did 
not ask them. 

While Johnny was taking a nap, 
a little squirrel who was called 
Pete, said to his sister, “Polly, that 
new squirrel who just moved here 
looks as if he would like to have 
someone to play with.” 

So that very afternoon they went 
over to see Johnny. He was sur- 
prised to see them, and when they 
had started for home he called after 
them to be sure to come back. 

They went to see him again and 
brought their little friends with 
them. Johnny Squirrel isn’t lone- 
some any more. 
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THIS IS 


BRENDA 


Designed by Janet Sue Galbraith 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstall 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, for this 


good food 
We thank You, and we 


peay 
That boys and girls in every 
land | 

May have good food today. 


Tarry Here 


(Continued from page 17) 


in Jerusalem. 

The disciples followed Jesus’ 
instructions. Many people be- 
lieved the new doctrine. Day 
after day, week after week, 
month after month, the disci- 
ples preached like men divinely 
inspired. Wonderful works fol- 
lowed their preaching. They 
healed the sick as Jesus had 
done, and more and more peo- 
ple came to hear the word. So 
there in Jerusalem the gospel 
of Jesus as taught by the disci- 
ples had its beginning. 


OS 


Answers to Puzzles 


Comparison Puzzle 
1, Gatepost. 2. Bat. 3. Crow. 4. 
Snow. 5. Blood. 6. Lion. 7. Cat. 
8. Sugar. 9. Cucumber. 10. Gall. 


Who Said It? 
1. Ruth. 2. David. 3. Angels. 4. 
Jesus. 5. Samuel. 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
Martha 


Animals of the Bible 
1. Lions. 2. Whale. 3. Cock. 4. 
Serpent. 5. Sheep. 6. Ravens. 7. 
Ram. 8. Dove. 9. Colt. 


Grandma’s Flower Garden 
Queen Anne’s Lace. Phlox. Col- 
umbine. Rose. Hollyhocks. 


eAttention: 


PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


A knowledge of the Bible is important to children 
if they are to develop Christian character. To help 
parents make the Bible interesting to children 
Unity School of Christianity has prepared a course 
for children from 8 to 11 called 


Bible Stories for Juniors 


© Bible Stories for Juniors acquaints the junior stu- 
dent with important Bible stories, telling them in 
their Biblical order. The series has two general 
purposes: First, to tell the stories as they are pre- 
sented in the Bible; secondly, to stress the points 
in each story that have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Christian character in children. 


Three-Year Course 


@ These lessons, prepared in mimeograph form, 
are arranged in quarterly sets composed of thir- 
teen lessons each. Each lesson contains a Bible 
story, a few questions about the story, and a sim- 
ple drawing illustrating the practical application 
of the lesson. 

Bible Stories for Juniors is planned as a three- 
year course. Lessons for the four quarters of the 
first and second years are now available. The 
third year's lessons are still in preparation. 

These lessons present the Bible stories in a way 
to capture the interest of the child and make a 
lasting impression on his mind. They are priced 
at 20 cents a quarter or 70 cents a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANsas City 6, Mo. 
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George pushed the blond curls 
from his damp forehead and 
shifted his books to the other 


- shoulder. “It sure is hot for May, 


isn’t it, Peg?” 

“Yes, and it makes it hard to 
get down to work on that essay 
contest too,” sighed Peg. 

“Oh, I’m not going to bother 
about an essay. I don’t like 
school contests,” said George. 

“Well, you'll be sorry. All the 
sixth and seventh grades are go- 
ing to enter, and Miss Riggs says 
the prize will be really worth 
while.” 

“No foolin’,’ returned George 
thoughtfully. ‘Maybe I’d better 
enter after all.” 

“I'm not going to urge you. 
You're pretty tough competi- 
tion, but if you want to stop 
at my house I'll make some 
lemonade and we can work on 
the back porch.” 


“O. K., Peg, I'll take you up 
on that. We'll have to finish it 
today.” 

On the way home from school 
next day George was the center 
of attention. Everyone wanted to 
see the ?. he had won. 

“Wish I’d_ entered,” said 
Charlie regretfully. “I didn’t 
know the school would ever give 
a prize like that.” 

“Me neither,” said Johnny 
ungrammatically. 

When they reached Peg’s 
house, George stopped. “‘I’m go- 
ing in to see Peg,” he said. “I 
want to show her my prize.” 

“I haven’t seen it yet,” came 
a chorus of voices. 

“I can’t help that,” returned 
George. “I’m stopping to see 
Peg. If it hadn’t been for her 
I wouldn’t have entered the con- 
test. I'll show it to you guys 
tomorrow.” 


“It was nice of you to stop, 
George,” said Peg as she came 
out to meet him. “I’m crazy to 
see your prize.” 
“Here it is,” he said, holding 
it aloft and grinning broadly. “It 
sure is worth while.” - 

“Wee Wisdom,” he said 
proudly, ‘‘the best children’s 
magazine there is.” 

“Is it for boys?” asked Peg 
wistfully. 

“For boys and girls both,” he 
returned, settling down beside 
her on the top step. “There are 
all kinds of stories, and things 
to draw, and directions for things 
to make, and a stamp page!” He 
raced on breathlessly. “And, Peg, 
the best part is I get a whole 
year’s subscription. I’m going to 
share my Wee Wisdom with you 
every month, because if it hadn't 
been for you I wouldn't have 
won it.” 

Why not use Wee Wisdom 
for a prize or gift when you need 
one for boys and girls from 5 to 
13? Every boy and girl loves 
Wee Wisdom. 

Wee Wisdom is only $1 a yeat. 
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